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During the second year, children attended nursery school four mornings per week, and mothers attended three-hour classes at the center four mornings per week for eight months. Class topics included home management (including health and budgeting) and child development and management issues. Monthly evening sessions for mothers and fathers were offered on special topics, including sex education, family planning, and driver education. The center explicitly sought to serve as a support system for participating mothers and families. Cultural relevance and bilingual format were included in the program design.
At 36 months, mothers showed significantly positive effects of the program. They used more praise and less criticism, and there was more positive mother-child interaction. Few differences were observed in children's behavior during the preschool period, but at follow-up, when children were aged 8 to 11 (in grades 2 to 5), intervention children were rated by teachers as more prosocial and engaging in less acting out and problem behavior, including less impulsive and disruptive behavior and less fighting. The program did not affect measured intelligence.
Overall, this intervention made extensive time demands on mothers. Approximately 550 hours of family participation was expected. Unfortunately, about half of the intervention participants had left by the end of the program, in part because of the high mobility of the Mexican-American families in the sample and also perhaps because full participation consumed so many hours that it almost completely prevented the mother from having a job. This high attrition rate presents a major difficulty in evaluating program effectiveness, which perhaps could have been avoided had these cultural and logistic issues been considered.
The *Mother-Child Home Program of Verbal Interaction Project targeted economically disadvantaged, single mothers of low educational attainment who had two-year-old children (Levenstein, 1992; Madden, O'Hara, and Levenstein, 1984). The selective preventive intervention design involved trained home visitors (either paid paraprofessionals or unpaid volunteers), who visited mothers and their children twice per week for 30 minutes when the child was aged two to four. Home visitors followed cognitive curricula that employed books and toys. They played with the child and mother together, modeling the verbal curriculum and helping the mother to improve her skills to enhance the child's development. Visitors were trained to involve the mother and to pull gradually away from the interaction, allowing the mother and child to play together. On average, more than 35 visits were made each year to intervention families.
Compared with evaluation-only and control groups, the experimental group of children improved significantly in IQ at two-year follow-up H.; Hofman, A. (1991) Familial aggregation of Alzheimer's disease and related disorders: A collaborative re-analysis of case-control studies. International Journal of Epidemiology; 20: S13-S20.
